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GLEANINGS 


CONVENTION AND CONVICTION 
Helen Hill 

from “The Spirit of Modern France” 

Take the map of France as a study in 
religious geography. Thirty-six of the 
forty million French are adherents of the 
Roman Catholic Church, but in studying 
the political aspect of their religion it is im- 
portant to discriminate between those who 
are Catholics by conviction and those who 
are Catholics by convention. There are 
some twelve million Catholics by convic- 
tion, the intensity of whose religious life 
causes them to be classified as catholiques 
pratiquants. There are twice as many 
others whose conventional Catholicism is 
directly comparable to the conventional 
Protestantism of the United States. They 
call the priest for weddings and funerals; 
they throng the churches for the principal 
services of Christmas and Easter Day; 
and when a campaign contains a religious 
issue, they vote with a passion that ex- 
ceeds their faith. The famous Frenchman 
who said ‘Je suis athee, mais naturelle- 
ment, je suis catholique’ adequately sum- 
marizes the nature of their conformity. 
A church so constituted tends to become a 
temporal institution. It is the nominal 
Catholics who supply the voting strength 
of the church as a temporal power, who 
form the cohorts of authority: the geog- 
raphy of their consolidation, during the 
years just preceding the Dreyfus case, can 
be traced by locating the towns which were 
successive scenes of the ceremony of the 
Sacre Coeur. The local aspect of the con- 
flict within the French state is illuminating. 
Every hamlet has its church and its cure. 
That was why Jules Ferry, in 1882—when 
Gambetta’s cry, ‘‘Clericalism, there is the 
enemy!”’ was still loud in the public ear— 
inaugurated free popular education in the 
name of the Republic and established the 
local schoolmaster, nourished on the 
positivism of Comte and dedicated to free 
thought, as the antagonist of the local cure. 
The story of the laws of 1900-1906, which 
effected the separation of church and state, 
is the story of local battles between demo- 
cratic school and authoritarian church. 

* * 
FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS 
Joy Elmer Morgan 
from Journal of the N. E. A. 

Every great achievement of the human 
race has first been an idea in someone’s 
mind. Frequently this idea has been held 
against impossible odds through genera- 
tions or even centuries. Ideas are more 
abiding than the material things of life. 
Houses decay, nations rise and fall, even 
the land washes away and a once pros- 
perous country becomes desert, but the 
great ideas abide, passed on from one 
generation to the next by men and women 


who are blessed with the gift of teaching. 
Let us turn therefore to ideas as great 
realities of life. 

With revolution or without it, a new 
civilization is always built out of those 
things in the old order which are right. 
We may cry out at the wrongs, the stu- 
pidities, and the injustices, but when the 
hour of building comes we shall begin with 
the best we have. Modern democratic 
civilization—and the hope of a _ better 
civilization tomorrow—rest on great ideas. 
It is a good exercise in thinking to try to 
select the central ideas that have meant 


most to humanity. 
* * 


CIVIC GAMBLING 
Mabel L. Walker 
from The Survey 

If some of our latter-day exhorters are 
heeded gambling is now to be clothed in 
the mantle of patriotism.. Lottery schemes, 
discredited a century ago, are being re- 
vived and advocated as a means of re- 
plenishing the public treasury and keeping 
our money at home. 

Lottery bills were introduced last year 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Maine and 
Massachusetts, and will be brought for- 
ward again during the coming legislative 
session. Governor Horner of Illinois has 
been studying different plans in an effort 
to find one not ruled out by the state 
constitution. A federal lottery to raise 
one billion dollars for veterans’ benefits 
will be proposed to Congress by Repre- 
sentative Kenny. Lotteries have also been 
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suggested in Baltimore and Washington. 

The lottery proposal seems to have got- 
ten further in New York City than else- 
where. The municipal assembly actually 
adopted such a proposal, entangled in a 
scheme of a membership society, but there 
were serious doubts of its constitutionality 
and Mayor La Guardia, after some hesi- 
tation, refused to sign it... . 

Lotteries are usually attacked on social 
and moral grounds. They conflict also, 
however, with sound principles of public 
finance, inasmuch as they are regressive in 
character, falling much more heavily upon 
the poorer man than upon the more pros- 
perous groups. The lure of getting some- 
thing for nothing appeals particularly to 
the man whose resources are very limited, 
and he is tempted to gamble the little that 
he has in the hope of making a large win- 
ning, whereas the wealthy man is likely 
to invest an inconsiderable portion of his 
income this way. 

The unhappy effects resulting from lot- 
teries caused them to be abolished a cen- 
tury ago. To revert to them now after a 
century of enlightenment seems a good bit 
like advocating a return to oxcarts and 
tallow-wicks. 

ok * 

MINORITIES AND MAJORITIES 

from an Editorial in The Standard 

It is argued that the minority, no matter 
how small, must not be coerced. Since, 
however, this respect for minority rights, 
and the determination to do no violence 
to them, actually results in the minority 
having its way by maintaining the status 


quo, one cannot help inquiring whether © 


this does not mean that violence has been 
done to the majority, which fails to have 
its way in the opposing desire to take posi- 
tive action. When there are confiicting 
desires, how can it be otherwise than that 
the victor coerces the vanquished? The 
basis of majority rule is the desire to secure 
the greatest good to the greatest number. 
That this laudable end often fails of 
achievement is of course familiar to all of 
us, but it does not affect the principle of 
decision by voting. 
* * 
HUMOR HAS A TECHNIQUE 
Stephen Leacock 
from The Yale Review 

Humor is a queer product; or at least 
our attitude towards it is queer. All other 
products and. processes of art we analyze 
to the last degree. We have lessons, 
courses, and instruction, by the hour or 
by the year, in anything or everything 
that can be taught. One American college, 
for example, has a three months’ course 
on marriage. 
There are no books on how to get funny, 


and no lectures on how to tell funny stories. — 


Yet there ought to be. An earnest young 
divinity student will try to improve his 


voice, his rhetoric, his manner; it will ; 
never occur to him to work hard to im-— 


prove his sense of fun. 


But humor we let alone. 
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New Faiths Through Creative Doubt 


Dilworth Lupton 


I 


GIANT question mark would be a fitting 
symbol of our time. 

Religious skepticism not only flourishes 
among our intellectuals—as witness the 
apathy toward religion on the part of college faculties 
—but is widespread in the churches themselves, where 
many proffer mere lip service to orthodox creeds, and 
attend of a Sunday morning merely for convention’s 
sake. Increasing numbers are likewise skeptical 
concerning criteria of personal and social morality 
which were unquestioned fifty years ago. In the field 
of philosophy, one finds some of our intellectuals 
doubting almost 7n toto the validity of classic philo- 
sophical systems. 

These facts, however, need give us but little 
apprehension. Periods of doubt, whether in the in- 
dividual or the group mind, have often been succeeded 
by eras of a revivified and a more intelligent faith. 
Out of Gautama’s doubts flowered Buddhism; out of 
Paul’s misgivings of Jewish legalism came the spread 
of Christianity over Europe. Significant social and 
political gains frequently have followed periods when 
doubt undermined men’s faith in the status quo. 
The constructive philosophy of Kant and Hegel came 
hard on the heels of Hume’s critically destructive 
teaching. 

No one with even the feeblest insight into the 
economy of the human consciousness can gainsay the 
value of faith. ‘‘Nothing worthy proving can be 
proven,”’ wrote Tennyson; and the thinking man is 
forced to acknowledge the truth in the poet’s hyper- 
bole. When you observe an object you cannot prove 
that the mental image which the sense of sight fashions 
in your consciousness corresponds in any real manner 
to the object itself. It is a matter of sheer faith. 
Yet without such faith the world would seem chaotic. 
The “hypotheses,” ‘‘theories,’ and even the “laws” 
of science are leaps of faith into the unknown. Mar- 
riage, friendship, business, international and inter- 
racial amity—all these rest on faith. 

Much of our faith, however, is an inheritance 
from a pre-scientific age, and is weighted down with 
superstitions, taboos and other misconceptions. Our 
inherited faiths—religious, ethical, social, economic, 
political, philosophical—are an admixture of dross 
and gold. Doubt is the refining fire. Doubt indeed 
itself is a form of faith—faith in the mind’s power of 
discrimination. To quote Tennyson again— 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


Inherent in this “doubting process’’ whereby we 
separate mere credulity from enlightened, inquiring 
faith, are perils which often deceive the very elect. 
As Kant says: “Doubt can never be a permanent 
resting place for the reason; its function is transi- 
tional.”” Doubt must be an occasional rather than a 
constant mood, for a permanent disposition to doubt 
tends to produce pessimism, cynicism and unfaith— 
forms of intellectual paralysis. We must consider 
doubt as a temporary landing place rather than a 
terminal station. To change the figure, doubt must 
wrestle with and overthrow our outmoded faiths, a 
faith that dares to ask, ““Why?” Or, again to change 
the figure, we must seek a faith that does not compete 
with fact but which outruns fact. 


II 


In his brilliant “Forsyte Saga,’ Galsworthy 
chronicles the fluxing ideas, sentiments and customs 
which motivate the members of a British family dur- 
ing a period extending from the Victorian era to the 
present. We witness in this graphic narrative the 
wrestle of faith with doubt in the realm of personal 
behavior. During the early parts of the novel, the 
standards governing sex life, family loyalties, matters 
of honesty and dishonesty, are fixed. On occasions 
they are disregarded, to be sure; their soundness, 
however, is not questioned. But dating from the 
Great War, and even before, these standards are 
challenged and often ignored. 

Since present-day moral skepticism is ridding us 
of certain inherited irrational taboos, it is of real 
value. Furthermore, this skepticism is disclosing 
the fact that much of the old morality was negative, 
exalting a man for evil he refrained from doing. To- 
day we increasingly insist that the criteria of morals 
be positive rather than negative; that the good life 
be measured not by a man’s inhibitions but by his 
active moral excellence. Our present moral skepti- 
cism indicates that we are shifting from moral child- 
hood to moral maturity. After this skepticism has 
accomplished its needful destructive work, we shall 
recognize that the ancient codes have much to teach 
us. Weshall discern, however, that personal behavior 
will no longer be governed by blind obedience to 
some external authority, but by compliance to an 
inner code one creates for himself by use of his own 
reason and moral discrimination. 

Moral skepticism, however, tends to become—I 
use the words of Glenn Frank — corrosive rather than 
creative. In his ““An American Tragedy,’ Theodore 
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Dreiser recounts the sorry adventures of a boy brought 
up under the surveillance of a puritan-minded father 
and mother. Once freed from maternal and paternal 
apron strings, he loses faith in the moral code they had 
imposed upon him, but he has neither the intellect 
nor the will to create a sane code for himself. He sur- 
renders to his instinctive nature and disintegration 
and disaster follow. 

An ocean liner pulls away from her wharf and 
heads toward the open sea. At the wheel stands the 
harbor pilot, who knows the precise location of every 
rock and shoal. In an hour or two she reaches the 
narrow channel which connects the harbor with the 
vast waters beyond. The temporary pilot disem- 
barks and her captain takes command. In our own 
childhood and in the childhood of the race, our moral 
choices are in large part governed by some temporary 
pilot—a parent or a teacher—but when we pass from 
the harbor of childhood to the great outer sea of ma- 
turity, we ourselves must assume command. ‘Too 
often, however, we allow ourselves to drift where 
wind and tide and current carry us—all too often on 
the rocks. 

III 

In many a cross-roads store back in the 90’s a 
group of farmers would sit by the hour around the 
stove and ventilate their personal views concerning 
problems of politics and business. They may have 
entertained doubts about some matters, but they 
never questioned the principle of the prevalent 
laissez-faire economy, or the eternal rightness of na- 
tionalism—the doctrine of every nation for itself and 
the Devil take the hindmost. Faith in these prin- 
ciples was naive and yet quite fruitful, for from the 
womb of such faith was born economic progress and 
nationalistic expansion. 

But listen to an around-the-stove debate in the 
cross-roads store of today. You will find economic 
and political skepticism rampant not only in our cities 
but in our rural districts as well. Many hold that the 
present debacle is due in large measure to the failure 
of laissez-faire economics; multitudes who would have 
called themselves “‘one hundred percent Americans’’ 
a dozen years ago now believe a similar type of bigoted 
patriotism to have been one of the causes of the World 
War, and that the Devil, in the years 1914 to 1918 and 
after, took the foremost as well as the hindmost. 
Even the principle of democracy itself is being brought 
before the tribunal of critical judgment. 

Nevertheless, out of these very doubts are emerg- 
ing new faiths, or old faiths which, through the 
“doubting process,” have become cleansed and re- 
newed. Out of men’s doubts concerning the principle 
of laissez-faire is being born a faith that our present 
chaotic economic life must be supplanted by some sort 
of planned economy, by ‘‘a new deal’’; out of man’s 
doubts in the virtues of fanatical nationalism is coming 
a faith that a cooperative family of nations is both a 
possibility and a necessity; out of man’s doubts con- 
cerning the efficacy of democracy is emerging the 
recognition that democracies will not operate automat- 
ically, that democracy is both a science and an art, 
and that its success rests ultimately upon the develop- 
ment through education of an intelligent and socially- 
minded electorate. 


Wrote Browning: 

I remember well 

One journey, how I feared the track was missed, 

So long the city I desired to reach 

Lay hid; when suddenly its spires afar 

Flashed through the circling clouds; you may conceive 

My transport. Soon the vapors closed again, 

But I had seen the city, and one such glance 

No darkness could obscure. 

The clouds of doubt have obscured the city of de- 
mocracy, but now and again the vapors lift, even 
though for a moment, and out of our very doubt is 
born a rejuvenated and, we hope, a more enlightened 
faith. 

IV 

Modern religious liberalism is doubt-born. It 
has owed its existence to man’s growing skepticism 
concerning many of the conventional religious doc- 
trines. It has turned the searchlight of doubt into 
every nook and cranny of inherited faith. It holds 
with Josiah Royce that ‘‘the divine truth is coy and 
can be won only by doubting.”’ 

Here, however, we again discern the hazard in- 
herent in the doubt-process. Inquire of many re- 
ligious liberals, “‘What do you believe?” and they will 
proceed to catalogue with unmistakable gusto the doc- 
trines they have discarded. Many liberals have lacked 
the spiritual insight to perceive the great truths still 
valid in historical religion, and have lacked likewise 
the intellectual initiative to create new faiths appro- 
priate to the moral and spiritual needs of our time. 
Furthermore, many liberals in their quite laudable 
passion to criticize searchingly the tenets of the old 
faith have failed to heed the warning of such men as 
Amiel, who wrote: 

Let mystery have its place in you; do not be always 
‘turning up your whole soil (of your spirit) with the plow- 
share of self-examination, but leave a little fallow corner 
in your heart ready for any seed the winds may bring, 
and reserve a nook of shadow for the passing bird. . . . 
If you are conscious of something new—thought or 
feeling, wakening in the depths of your being—do not be 
in a hurry to let in light upon it, to look at it; let the 
springing germ have the protection of being forgotten, 
hedge it round with quiet, and do not break in upon its 
darkness. 

What we who call ourselves religious liberals 
sorely need today is not a corrosive but a creative 
doubt. We must rise on the dead beliefs of the past 
to higher faiths. Doubt has razed the old hovels of 
orthodoxy, but in their place we must rear new and 
glorious temples of belief. 


Vv 


Consider the application of these principles to 
several phases of religious thought: 

Our doubts have demolished forever the faith of 
our fathers that the church is a holy institution — 
founded by the will of God. But we must not let 
our minds rest at this point of negation. We must 
set about creating the faith that the church is a 
human institution where men and women, as in no 
other place, may express through social fellowship 
and through cooperative worship their highest moral 
and spiritual aspirations. Such a church is as divine — 
as the men and women who constitute it—no more or 
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no less. What potentialities has such a church, and 
what a challenge to its people! 

Modern doubt has destroyed our fathers’ mistaken 
faith that the Bible is an infallible text-book—at once 
historical, scientific, moral and religious—a book dic- 
tated by the Deity through prophetic amanuenses for 
our sure enlightenment and guidance. For this reason 
many liberal religionists are content to let their 
Bibles—if they have any—gather dust on some out-of- 
the-way shelf. Their doubt is corrosive rather than 
creative. ‘They fail to perceive that the Bible is a 
literary mirror of a great people in the very process of 
religious and moral evolution; that the Bible, to the 
critical and discriminating mind, contains a residuum 
of moral and religious teachings unsurpassed by any 
other literature produced thus far by the human mind 
and heart. Furthermore, to the creative thinker 
this visible Bible is but a sign and symbol of a larger, 
invisible, emerging Scripture which contains not only 
the inspiring thoughts of ancient Jews and Christians 
but of all souls who in past, present and future con- 
tribute to the spiritual life of men. 

Because of our doubts, we no longer can believe 
God to be a manlike being of cosmic dimensions, or a 
being who can be described as one could describe a 


chair or a star. We dare not, however, let our minds 
come to a standstill at this point of mere negation. 
Out of our very doubts we must construct a renewed 
faith that goodness and beauty are not the result of 
accident, but are the continual creations of a divine 
Purpose; that a belief in God gratifies our hunger for 
a sense of unity and completeness; that our moral 
choices count, not only for ourselves and our fellows, 
but for the universe itself. 

Through our doubts we have put away our child- 
ish conceptions of prayer. No longer can we pray for 
rain or for protection against the “slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune.” For this reason, multitudes 
consider any sort of prayer a form of superstition, and 
thrust it out of their lives. How much they miss. 
Creative doubters recognize that through prayer men 
may transform their belief in the existence of God into 
a sense of His pr esence. Creative doubters discern 
that prayer is man’s method of finding fellowship with 
the Source of his highest ideals; of discovering personal 
values not only in his fellows but in the universe it- 
self; of tapping spiritual resources which will saturate 
bis intellectual life, his morals, his politics, his social 
life, his business and his art with the life of the 
spirit. 


Liberal Religion and the Social Gospel’ 


Bradford Gale 


‘ ELIGION is an intensely personal thing, for 
true religion at the core is a personal ex- 
\ | perience. Its meaning and significance are 
Ne locked within the heart of the individual 
whose personal growth has culminated in a passionate 
response to reality—the greatest good that he knows. 
In the life of every normal] individual, sometimes 
through tragedy, sometimes in the contemplation of 
the beautiful, sometimes through sheer activity in 
some movement of personal import, there comes to the 
individual the realization that he is a part of some- 
thing larger than himself, yea, that he is as extensive 
as the universe itself. It is a moment of absolute self- 
forgetfulness. This feeling of oneness with the uni- 
verse, or God, cannot in its essence be transferred to 
another individual or vicariously experienced. It is 
feeling, it is passion, it is life for the zndividual soul. 
It is such a personal feeling that we mean when we use 
the words “‘religious experience.”’ It is experiences of 
this kind which are the secret of the richness of the 
lives of the saints of all times. 

This inward character of true religion must not 
be forgotten in these days of social concern. If we 
forget, true religion is lost and life becomes shallow 
and fruitless. No program of social justice, no eco- 
nomic theory, no feeling of security fulfilling our 
physical needs alone, can ever take the place of the 
inward experience of the truly religious life. It is 
from the inward experience of the spirit alone that we 
receive the stimuli to make the world a better place 
in which to live, and to set in motion that power within 
us “which makes for righteousness.”’ The lives of the 


*This article is part of an address given before the Eastern 
Convention of the Laymen’s League. 


great religious leaders of the past have testified over 
and over again to the truth of this fact. It has been 
the inwardness of religion which has been the secret of 
Christianity particularly. Christianity is not a cult 
of physical health, nor of intellectual gymnastics, nor 
of social planning, nor of economic systematization. 
Christianity is a gospel which teaches first of all that 
one must tap the inner resources of the spirit if one is 
to find the secret of life itself. It speaks of the spirit, 
of the knowledge of God, of the power within. If such 
a power is truly realized, truthfully acknowledged, and 
given a chance to express itself, there will be social 
passion, good will, and love for all men, as the fruits 
of this gospel. If we learn anything from the example 
of the great personalities of our tradition it is this 
truth. If we learn anything from the great lives 
that are about us today—Noguchi, Kagawa, Gandhi, 
Schweitzer, and Jane Addams—it is this truth. There 
have been no greater prophets for social justice than 
these, and likewise no greater saints, for all confess 
that inward power whence all else has flowed. 

Why need we, then, as men interested primarily 
in religion, concern ourselves with a social gospel? 
Why is not an individual gospel enough? Why the 
church’s concern with economic justice? Is it not 
apparent that the alleviation of the troubles of our 
social and economic life will be the inevitable result 
of the religious life? That this is the case is one of 
the most widespread. assumptions of people interested 
in religion. There is no greater fallacy existent in 
contemporary thinking. 

The inwardness of the religious experience is 
common to all men, but the way in which this ex- 
perience issues forth into life, the manner in which it 
is understood and evaluated and expressed in terms 
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of social living, differs with individuals. Man has 
capacities in more than one direction—a lesson which 
liberalism needs to learn. He can be good, unselfish, 
sympathetic and merciful. He can be brutal, selfish, 
unsympathetic and unmerciful. The religious ex- 
perience is not always truly interpreted. Goodness is 
not its inevitable fruit. That which flows from a re- 
ligious experience does not always possess high moral 
and ethical content. Because of social and economic 
conditions and even because of the base concerns of 
immature human beings, the best in life does not al- 
ways have the chance to express itself. 

Germany has recently buried its greatest hero— 
Hindenburg, the god of Tannenburg. Hindenburg 
was a devotedly religious man. He cultivated what 
to him was the religious life. But his religion was 
sacerdotal. It was simple in its piety, but, to use the 
words of another, it was ethically destitute. Hinden- 
burg apparently never felt restless about the social 
inequalities, crimes, and inhumanities which the mili- 
tary system he so loved and admired forced upon his 
fellow countrymen. 

How many men are there in our American so- 
ciety, individually righteous men, as private individ- 
uals as devout as Hindenburg, but as members of 
society as ethically destitute? How about the arma- 
ment manufacturers? How about the men on our 
boards of trustees who assist at the communion table, 
but who have money invested in poor housing, in in- 
dustry employing child labor and paying an indecently 
low wage? Can these men as religious individuals 
wash their hands conscientiously of the whole concern 
of the relation of our present economic life to religion 
and the church? Where the values of human life 
are at stake religion must havea voice. Christianity’s 
concern for the abundant life for all is second only to 
its concern for the true inwardness of the spiritual life. 
How else can one interpret the life of Jesus? 

The real job of a church is to give ideals, to ex- 
press social passion, to arouse dreams for the creation 
of a social order in which the development of human 
character is eminent. Hatred, cruelty, prejudice, 
vested interests in church and in government, all of 
these violate the spiritual nature of man. The church 
should raise its voice in protest against all things that 
make for death in this world. Through a definite 
program of social action it should make itself felt in 
the creation of the Great Society where the ideals 
of the human race will have the possibility of realiza- 
tion. 

Only a religion with an ethical emphasis can meet 
the needs of the hour. A religion of creative effort in 
building a better world here among men is today of 
paramount necessity. Religion is not an end in itself. 
It is the means to the end of creative living. Its pur- 
pose is the conversion of life into more worthy, more 
beautiful, forms. To command the respect of modern 
individuals the church must have a great constructive 
social program. It should encourage free and open 
discussion of all social and economic problems. It 
should take a definite stand in favor of a new social 
order in bringing a cooperative commonwealth into 
existence which shall be more in harmony with our 
religious aspirations. 


Do we intend to do anything about it? Can we 


do anything about it, or is it too late? Do we sincerely 
wish to carry the ethical implications of the teachings 
of Jesus into all the departments of modern life, or are 
we willing to concern ourselves only with worship and 
metaphysical speculation? 

As members of a communion of religious liberals 
we represent a definite social class. We are almost 
wholly bourgeois. We represent the property 1n- 
terests. We are the business men of the nation, the 
professional men, the industrial men and the bankers. 
We are almost entirely middle-class in our tradition 
and outlook. We profit most by the present social 
system. Weare therefore more loath to see it change. 
What is our duty as members of this social class in 
the dilemma of a world out of accord with our religious 
aspirations? The laboring class must make its adjust- 
ment to the world of the future, but at present we are 
not interested in that. What can we do to help build 
for the better and to prevent the cataclysm which is 
inevitable if no adjustment is made? 

In a short article in The Christian Century, Rev. 
Robert Whitaker discusses the case of one layman’s 
attitude toward the present economic unrest. Whit- 
aker was making the reacquaintance of an old friend 
who had made millions in steel since they first met 
forty years before. The steel man had a son in a 
nearby university. On one occasion he had visited 
the university and had attended a lecture by one of 
the professors who had touched upon economic 
theory. The lecture displeased him greatly, and at 
the conclusion of the session he gave the professor to 
understand that he would have his boy exposed to 
no such ideas, and that, if he heard of anything fur- 
ther of that sort of thing from him, he would take the 
matter up with the trustees. Later the gentleman 
asked Whitaker about his own economic views. The 
conversation lasted for hours. The steel gentleman 
listened. “It was no very difficult matter,” said Whit- 
aker, “to prove to him that, whatever he knew about 
the incidentals of steel production and marketing, he © 
had no economic perspective at all. He admitted 
that most business men are necessarily the most ig- 
norant men in the world, because the urgencies of 
business life are such under modern conditions of 
competitive life that they have neither time nor in- 
clination for a scientific survey of the whole.” 

How many of you men here who own your own 
businesses have ever tried to see the relationship of 
your business, not alone to the entire industry of 
which you are a part, but to the entire economic 
structure of this nation and the international scene? 
How many of you have actually made a scientific 
study of the present economic situation to find out 
what is the true economic theory upon which to base 
an actual plan of procedure for the best interests of all? 
You haven’t any economic theory. All you know is 
that the other fellow is wrong because he interferes 
with what you are now doing. 

Mr. Whitaker didn’t ask his friend to accept 
his particular economic views, but he did say, ‘“Why 
don’t you study into the thing yourself and mediate 
your understanding of them to your own class?” 
The gentleman said, ‘“No, Whitaker, when the crisis 
comes I guess [’ll have to be with my own class; if I _ 
didn’t they’d crucify me.” 
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The case of this gentleman, Mr. Whitaker ob- 
serves, is the case of most laymen in our churches. 
They are more influenced by their fellow laymen out- 
side the churches than they are by the social im- 
plications of the gospel they profess. 

How true these words are. Victims of certain 
thought processes and tradition, we cannot make the 
adjustment into the new world being born. We 
struggle with our own class to save our own skins. 
Where is our religious conviction? Where is our 
consecration to the best that we know? 

The world that is coming into being is destined 
to be the world of the masses. The laborer is destined 
to have a new place among us. Cooperation and 
socialization are to be the key words of the future. 
The people at the bottom of society are to have a voice 
and are to be developed. These things are inevitable. 
Can we as a class make the adjustment into this new 
world? We know our weaknesses. We are, first of 
all, tied up more closely than we sometimes wish with 
the old way of doing things. We are institutionally 
minded because it is to our economic advantage. 
We possess the greatest of all human desires, the de- 
sire to be among the privileged classes, and the re- 
nunciation of that privilege is not easy. We do not 
understand the economic organization required to 
meet situations in a rapidly changing world, as ours is 
now. We, as a group of highly educated people with 


peculiar religious interests, are out of touch with the 
great masses of the people whose day is now dawning. 

These are our limitations and weaknesses as a 
class. Yet despite these weaknesses the way is open 
to us not only to be present in the world which is be- 
ing born, but to lead the way to its fulfillment. De- 
spite our institutional tendencies we are not yet 
rigidly bound. Weare still free to think new thoughts 
and to expand our religious interest to include all of 
life—economic, political, and social. What becomes 
of these millions of the masses struggling for expres- 
sion is still largely within our hands. Weare still asa 
group politically powerful. We still possess poise 
and intelligence. We still have social influence. 
Shall we use these things for the commonweal of man 
in building the Great Society, or for the preservation 
of only our own class? Shall we use our religion in the 
creation of this new world, or shall we let it touch our 
lives merely intellectually and esthetically? This is 
the choice before us as liberals in religion. 

“The only religion is conscience in action. It 
insists that every question between men is a religious 
question, a question of moral economy before it be- 
comes one of political economy. It does more than 
practice the personal virtues; it can express its energies 
only by public cooperation to the public welfare. It 
makes all political, industrial, and social activities 
the functions of the church.” 


*A Psalm of Transference’’ 


George Lawrence Parker 


=x) CE HOLD this swirling stream is too deep and 
{J strong for me! 

Save me, Thou Divine Love. 

I am bidden to see a new world, but all 
about me is an old world. And those who cry loudest 
of the new are bound by old habits, oid instincts, old 
prejudices. Outwardly they cry, ‘““Mark this new age! 
None has ever been like it before.’ But inwardly 
they possess no new perfections. Hate, and passion, 
and pride, and selfishness, hold sway in the ancient 
courts, and to those who know all about thesoul their 
soul is denied to them. 

But I desire to transfer myself into the new world 
to live there, not merely to look upon it as an exhi- 
bition of progress. I wish to be a resident there and 
call it my home and to love it. 

Teach me, Thou Divine Wisdom, how to spirit- 
ually transfer my life-treasures of the soul to the 
yonder side of this swirling stream, from yesterday 
to tomorrow. 

For fain am I to keep some of those treasures, 
even if the criers of new things call them but useless 
encumbrances. 

I am eager to keep my faith in faith; to feel that 
faith is not a great argument successfully concluded 
but a great repose successfully tested; not a logic 
without flaw but an assurance without weakness; I 
would fain feel faith as an assertion too big for me to 
even prove, but ever strong enough to bear my full 
weight. 

I would carry across this stream between the two 
ages the light that once lighted me, not because I 


could analyze it but just because it shone by its own 
power. 

Spirit of Reality, as I transfer from the land of 
approved memories to the land of approval by ex- 
periment, let me carry with me, I pray thee, one tiny 
candle at least that will burn in both lands. 

And I would carry with me a joy that is not solely 
dependent on economic conditions, a joy innate to my 
very soul itself, a joy that would be the same if all 
systems that men have known should disappear in a 
night, a joy that survives so long as I survive; and that 
knows no defeat so long as man exists. 

Effulgent Beatitude, in my passage across this 
present turbulence let not the despair of old wreckage 
hold me back, nor yet the mechanism of a new but 
joyless universe deceive me. 

And I would carry hope with me as the world 
makes its measureless turn from the old to the new 
age. All about me I hear voices that are weary of all 
of life’s songs. Having tried all things they are hope- 
less of all; and the promise of the new is for them but 
an announcement of eternal monotony. But I would 
seek the farthest hope, though it lieon the outmost rim 
of the universe. I would catch the fragrance of hopes 
unnamed, and the stirrings of an unguessed expect- 
ancy within me. I would believe that the new age 
into which we move has further news of God, and that 
even that is but a whisper of more to come. 

O Thou Eagerness, who drawest all things to thy- 
self, carry me and all like me over these waves of his- 
tory, and set the feet of all mankind in the paths that 
lead to things that fail not. 
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GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE 
OW that the election is over and the returns are 
in, most of us have laid aside our responsibilities 
as members of a self-governing nation, and we 
will not take them up until the next election. Weare 
glad to turn to other things. But if this is all self- 
government means to us, “government by the people’ 
is pure illusion. 

What we have done is to put our stamp of ap- 
proval upon various men whose attitudes on matters of 
vital concern to us have been rather well concealed. 
The election may be called a vote of confidence in the 
President, but what does that mean? Does it mean 
desire for maintenance of the New Deal as it now is, or 
for further development of it in the direction of more 
thorough control of industry by the government, or 
development in the direction of socialism? Or does it 
mean that we are satisfied if the President simply pro- 
vides action of some sort, whatever it be? Or does it 
mean simply fear that a different vote might have 
brought curtailment of federal spending in this or 
that state? 

Other problems of vital concern to us were dis- 
cussed in the campaign, and have to be met within the 
immediate future: the future naval policy; the need to 
do something about the dangerous international mu- 
nitions industry within our borders; the constantly 
growing menace of unemployment and the present 
destitution of almost a quarter of our whole popula- 
tion, and so on. On most of these we had fairly 
definite ideas. We voted, and yet no one can tell 
what our will is in these matters. Whatever that is, 
it is not self-government if we stop there. A better 
system for concealing the will of the people and making 
it hard to carry out their will could hardly be de- 
vised. 

Self-government is a matter that must be con- 
tinually carried on to be effective at all. The initiative 
and referendum were devised to make government 
more responsive to the will of the people, but they 
are too cumbersome and slow. Perhaps as we become 


more painfully aware of the problem we shall devise 
some more sensitive mechanism for formulating and 
making known the will of the people, but in the mean- 
time it depends upon the conscientious citizen him- 
self. He can work through organizations which 
maintain a lobby and which disseminate propaganda 
tor the aims he seeks to make effective where such or- 
ganizations exist (and he may be sure that the interests 
whose purposes are inimical to the public welfare do 
this constantly, whether or not he supports good or- 
ganizations that do it); and he can do the thing that 
most of us because of inertia refuse to do: he can exer- 
cise his responsibility as a citizen between elections 
by keeping the government informed of his views on 
current issues through the constant writing of cards 
and letters. It is a distasteful business, but it is 
the only way self-government can be made effective 
so long as elections are limited to choices of candi- 
dates and not of policies. 
Robert Weston. 


* * 


HOUSING AND THE RECOVERY PROGRAM 


meeting in Washington last February to be ~ 


eae by a conference of social workers 


the ‘most socially useful element in a program 
of public works,’”’ recognized by authorities from the 
President down as the best means for getting the un- 
employed back to work, housing in America still is in a 
muddled state. 


Perhaps this is not to be wondered at when the — 


obstacles—legal, financial, and administrative—which 
stand in the way of orderly procedure in housing de- 
velopment in our country are recognized and under- 
stood. 

What is needed more than anything else 
is a well-conceived program. And now for the first 
time such a program seems to be emerging. The 
credit for the initiative in this direction belongs to 
the National Association of Housing Officials, who 
invited to this country three outstanding European 
housing authorities, Sir Raymond Unwin, Technical 
Adviser to the Greater London Regional Planning 
Committee, Dr. Ernest Kahn, former Municipal 
Housing Manager of Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 
and Alice Samuel, Housing Estates Manager in Eng- 
land. These three, under the leadership of Sir 
Raymond and accompanied by Henry Wright, archi- 
tect and veteran student of American housing prob- 
lems, and Ernest Bohn, president of the Association, 
went on a six weeks’ tour of the United States, study- 
ing housing conditions in many communities. They 
submitted their report at a meeting in Baltimore 
in October. As reported in The Survey, this report 
covers six proposals: (1) responsibility for securing ade- 
quate housing for the low-income groups; (2) the re- 
spective places in a public housing program which 
should be assigned to federal, state and local authori- 
ties; (3) the elements of a sound financial scheme ; (4) 


distribution and location in relation to city and re- 


gional plans, lay-out of sites, type design and con- 
struction of dwellings; and the factors determining 
and limiting the use of each; (5) skilled management as 


an essential element in any solution of the problem; 


and finally (6) the interdependence of all. 


{1 


_ proximation to it. 
_ point of view that is “independent of the relative,” has 


| the scientist wants and not of what he has. 
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Or 


There is not space here to discuss any one of these, 
but only to emphasize the importance of the develop- 
ment of an informed public opinion about housing as 
a factor in the government’s recovery program. Re- 
cently the newspapers have carried accounts of pro- 
posed large appropriations for housing and a bringing 
together of the several different governmental housing 
activities. Housing is bound to loom large in the re- 
covery process, and it is well that it should. Not only 
does it produce more work than any other industry, 
but the product is more desirable and needed than that 
of any other enterprise in which the government might 
participate. If the people of America could be housed 
decently, many of the social problems—ill health, de- 
linquency, low standards of family life, ete—with 
which we are contending would be very much less 
severe. 

Roy M. Cushman. 


* x 


NATURAL SCIENCE, GOD AND OUR “ISM”? 


HETHER our “ism” nowadays includes the 
word God or excludes it and puts homo jin its 
place (and perhaps, historically speaking, for 

anti-theistical humanism the term Hominism would 
be more appropriate), at all events we must be scien- 
tific. 

To be scientific without being a scientist is not 
easy, especially to those as far removed from the 
laboratories of the scientist as the pulpits of the 
preachers are. But perhaps from our old armchair 
we may look over the scientist’s shoulder as we pic- 
ture him at work constructing his world-image. 

Let us suppose it is the Theory of Relativity that 
the inspired scientist is formulating. Here we observe 
that in any formulation of the principle of this theory 
he uses the words “independent of the relative.”’ This 
fact is arresting, for we can think of no better definition 
of ultimate truth than that which is “independent of 
the relative’; unless, with some dissatisfaction with 
the negative term ‘‘independent,’’ we express it posi- 
tively and define the end of all our truth-seeking as 
that which, when found, would be “inclusive of the 
absolute,” or, in other words, would represent an ac- 
tualized totality of all possible points of view. Though 
we know that this ultimate truth is attainable in no 
finite time, we can at least appeal for truth to that 
Archetypal Intelligence that represents a completion of 
all knowledge that is to be acquired in finite experience, 
and can measure our knowledge of today by our ap- 
Thus our Relativist, in seeking a 


as his a prior?, just such an Intelligence; in finding that 
his science is best served by such a point of view, he is 


| recognizing that it serves his purpose best to copy it; 

_ and, in affirming that the laws of physics are true when 

so formulated, has expressed his conviction that ul- 
timate truth is in its keeping. 


But it may be said that a point of view that is 
“independent of the relative” is an expression of ee 
In fact, 


so much does the scientist want this, that there could 


| be no science at all if each observer were left to the 


particular point of view that is only his own. To an 
older generation of scientists it might have seemed 


supererogatory to formulate a theory that made a 
point of saying that what any observer truly observed 
must be true for all observers; since they always took 
for granted that nature was uniform, why make a 
theory out of it? As we now see the scientist doing 
this we see him formulating and accepting that which 
has been at the foundation of all science. We see 
him demanding of himself what has, in fact, never been 
observed by any observer, nor can be; and if this de- 
mand is true, if it is a demand that ought to be made, 
then in making it the scientist is now copying a uni- 
versal Archetypal Will. 

It is not for me to contest the truth of the Theory 
of Relativity; but from my old armchair I know it will 
go hard with me in the pulpit if my “‘ism”’ rejects the 
implications of a scientific theory so popular in the 
laboratories. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 


* * 


MARK OUT THE GUIDE POSTS 


HE first time I heard it I let it pass as incidental, 
but after the third time I began to wonder, then 
think, and finally my mental temperature began 

to rise. It all came about from my simple inquiry of 
three Unitarian ministers of the progress of the new 
Commission of Appraisal. The fairly uniform reply 
was that “‘very little was really expected of it any- 
how.” The attitude implied was that people periodi- 
cally became cerebrally excited regarding conditions, 
and a report would calm their nerves. 

Now I admit the frailty of the human race, as 
manifested in its unsteady groping toward higher 
levels, its trial and mostly error method of advance, 
its childish adherence to foibles predestined to dis- 
appointment. 

But,—and here is where the laymen’s ire begins to 
rise—if our moral and spiritual coaches have lost their 
power to drive us on to high endeavor and achieve- 
ment, even granting the battle ground is dark and 
strewn with misfortune, then the quicker we are ap- 
praised of that fact, the better. 

The work of the church in the past—let it be 
gone so far as criticism is concerned! Let both minis- 
ters and laymen be mutually charitable. Let not 
personalities confuse the issue. The present and 
future concern us most. Where are we now and 
which way should we take? The ultimate objective 
isnot enough. What are the guide posts along the way? 
Do our leaders know the way? 

At a meeting recently a layman said that what we 
needed is a dictator! Whether such an attitude is the 
cause or effect of what my three minister friends said, 
I do not know. Certainly it seems high time to give 
up concentrating our attention upon past glories of 
achievement while others are passing us in envisioning 
present and future possibilities. The Commission 
has an illimitable opportunity for service, not only to 
the denomination but to religion in general. Laymen 
everywhere await its report in the hope of re-enlisting 
in a great struggle, worthwhile because of its dif- 
ficulty and high aim. Mark out the task and let us 
see if we, ministers and laymen, still have the power 
and will to grow, as of old! 

Robert H. Loomis. 
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THE WORD, NOT THE PERSON 


Jesus and the Word. By D. Rudolph 
Bultmann. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 226 pp. $2.00. 

The publisher’s blurb informs us that 
this book has made a great stir abroad, 
and we can readily accept the statement 
after reading the volume. For it sharply 
challenges the viewpoint, the method, 
and the conclusions of the contemporary 
modern, liberal treatment of Jesus. He 
excludes interest in the personality of 
Jesus, and is concerned wholly with his 
“word” or teaching. Whoever tries to 
penetrate behind the teaching to the life 
and personality of Jesus, inevitably misses 
what Jesus himself purposed. His purpose 
can be apprehended only as_ teaching. 
The kingdom of God, the preaching of 
which was his great concern, means de- 
liverance for men, an eschatological de- 
liverance which ends all things earthly. 
It is not the highest good in an ethical 
sense, and it cannot be interpreted by our 
conceptions of nature, humanity and evo- 
lution. This message of the kingdom is 
absolutely alien to our present-day con- 
ceptions of human development. Jesus 
knows but one attitude toward God— 
obedience—and calls men toa decision, 
an “either-or.”’ 

The author applies this method of in- 
terpretation to the various aspects of the 
teaching of Jesus, with high ability and 
Teutonic thoroughness. A Unitarian 
notices especially the clear, decisive setting 
aside of the emphasis upon the personality 
of Jesus; for him it is entirely misleading to 
say that Jesus is Christianity. The gospel 
about Jesus he casts aside, to make place 
for the word, the teaching of Jesus. This 
is in refreshing contrast to the exag- 
gerated emphasis upon the personality of 
Jesus so prevalent in many circles now. 
On the other hand, if we must choose be- 
tween our modern conceptions of develop- 
ment, and a teaching entirely alien to 
them, many of us will choose the ideas 
more consonant with our present knowl- 
edge and our cherished hopes. 

Frederic Gill. 


* * 


RELIGIOUS VITALITY 


Essentials in the Development of 
Religion. By J.E. Turner. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 808 pp. $4.00. 


This is one of the latest publications 
in the series, “Library of Philosophy,” 
edited by Professor J. H. Muirhead. Dr. 
Turner, the author of this volume, has 
another volume to his credit in the same 
series, “The Theory of Direct Realism.” 
He has also published several works of a 
religious-philosophical nature. 

Dr. Turner is one of those few and for- 


tunate individuals who are richly endowed 
intellectually, morally, and_ religiously, 
and who bring to this rich endowment a 
literary style of rare clearness and beauty. 
In reading the book one has the feeling 
that the author is a philosopher, scientist, 
mystic, and prophet, all in one. No stu- 
dent of religion, certainly no minister of 
religion, who desires to meet squarely and 
answer intelligently and convincingly the 
dificult questions asked in connection 
with religion, can afford to miss reading 
this book of Dr. Turner. I regard it as 
one of the greatest, most original and most 
convincing expositions of the truth and 
function of religion. One seems to be 
able to follow the author on excursions 
through an infinitely spiritual universe, 
the reality of which he is able to make 
obvious. 

The task which the author has set for 
himself in this book and which, needless 
to say, he accomplishes creditably and ad- 
mirably, is to discover the true place and 
function of religion within man’s experi- 
ence taken asa whole. In going about his 
task he combines the philosophical point 
of view with the scientific and more par- 
ticularly with the psychological. The sub- 
title, “A Philosophie and Psychological 
Study,” shows that Dr. Turner surveys 
the field of religion from the combined 
point of view of philosophy and psychol- 
ogy. All the chapters, but especially 
those on “Experience as Sensuous and as 
Supersensuous,” ‘‘The Self as a Moral 
Being,” “The Supremacy of Religion,” 
and “Divine Personality,” reveal deep 
feeling, clear vision and sound thinking of 
an unusually high order. 

Georges S. Cooke. 


* * 


COMPLETE PERSONALITY 


Jesus and Human Personality. By 
Albert Edward Day. New York: Abingdon 
Press. 269 pp. $2.00. 


This volume of lectures presented on the 
Lyman Beecher Foundation at Yale Uni- 
versity is an extremely timely and im- 
portant reminder to the ministry of our 
day that the continual preaching of the 
social gospel alone is not sufficient, that 
human personality “is and must be our 
chief concern.”” Dr. Day points out that 
proper interest in the personality of the 
individual has tended to become sub- 
merged in the desire for a new and a better 
social order. He suggests that the true 
content of Christian preaching should 
be first of all to show Jesus as a guide to 
the achievement of this full personality. 

The method which he utilizes is that of 
first presenting certain of the more vital 
problems of personality and then their 
answers based on his interpretation of 


the life and person of Jesus. Not the 
least interesting side of his presentation 
is the resulting picture of Jesus which 
emerges almost unconsciously from his 
answers to these problems. This Chris- 
tology is certainly acceptable to the most 
liberal reader. 
Abbot Peterson, Jr. 


EF Ss 
PARTING COMPANY WITH CAESAR 


Religion: Renounces War. By Walter 
W. Van Kirk. Chicago: Willett, Clark 
and Company. 262 pp. $2.00. 

In the recent book “Preachers Present. 
Arms,” Dr. Abrams tells the sad story of 
what the churches and ministers did in the 
last war. Dr. Van Kirk in the book under 
review tells concisely and thrillingly what. 
the attitude of Protestantism is today. 

The book will come as a shock to many 
conservatives and indifferent people inside 
our churches, and as an increased confirma- 
tion of their belief that the churches are 
unpatriotic to many of the groups that 
have been critical of the attitude of re 
ligion in respect to war. 

Dr. Van Kirk has assembled in 262 pages. 
a most amazing catalogue of the actions of 
our Protestant bodies great and small. 
The book answers the question which is 
so often asked of the leaders of denomina- 
tional groups as to just what specific action 
has been taken on various issues, and as. 
such it should be invaluabie to every 
minister and layman who has a concern 
for peace. The readers of The Christian 
Register will be particularly interested in 
the recent actions of our own Unitarian 
Association and in the stands taken by 
many of our leading ministers. It is 


gratifying to liberals to see that at least — 
we are not behind the procession, and it is - 


equally gratifying to know that our 
attitude on most issues is shared by other 
Protestant groups. 

The question which must arise, however, 
when one has carefully read ‘Religion 
Renounces War’ is what comes after 
renunciation. The nations renounced war 
in the Kellogg Pact, and yet they have 
gone on rearming and preparing for war. 
Is the church’s renunciation to be of the 
same type, or are we definitely committed 
through a program of education and action 


to implement our renunciation? There are — 


indications through Dr. Van Kirk’s book 
that this is the case, but time alone will 
tell whether our resolutions are merely 
high sounding phrases or whether the 
churches of America and of the world will 


continue the struggle to “recast in the ~ 


language of the twentieth century the 
pacifist witness of the early church.” 
Whatever the future may bring forth, it 
is clear that the alliance between Chris- 
tianity and militarism which has existed 
for so many centuries is coming to an end. 
In the words of Dr. Van Kirk, ‘‘Either re- 
ligion will put an end to war or war will 
put an end to religion.” 
Robert C. Deater. 
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Lay Preachers Voice Their Convictions, 


Pledge Partnership with Their Ministers 


This year’s Laymen’s Sunday sermons— 
to judge by the samples at hand soon after 
the observance on November 18—were 
marked by deep conviction on the funda- 
mental things of religion, alertness to the 
major perplexities of the day, awareness of 
the role religion must play in their solution, 
and a marked appreciation of what the 
Laymen’s League is doing, and can do, 
both nationally and locally, toward the up- 
building of the church, the unfolding of 
man’s spiritual nature, and the imple- 
menting of the liberal faith in our social 
and economic life through the ‘New 
Partnership” of ministers and laymen, re- 
cently recommended to the chapters by 
the League’s Council. 

Edward J. Beyor, 
Christ Church 
Mass., said: 

“A minister cannot properly qualify as 
a financial genius, advertising expert, rec- 
reational supervisor, editor of church pub- 
lications, director of all associated organ- 
izations, the family doctor, and still be 
the trustees of our spiritual lives. Our 
partnership with the minister is that he 
shall do the preaching and lead where his 
leadership is required. In keeping this 
trust of our spiritual lives our minister, 
along with his personal visitations, could 
occupy seventy-five hours a week. There- 
fore the financial, advertising, recreational, 
and church-school divisions of our church 


vice-president of 
chapter in Dorchester, 


_ should be the direct responsibility, wholly 


or in part, of its own people. 
“Before the Laymen’s League was or- 


_ ganized, the minister’s opportunities of 


| 


getting into relation with men, other than 


/ ministers, werefew. This situation will be 
' further helped by a recent announcement 


/ 


| Laymen’s League.” 


of ‘The New Partnership Plan,’ set forth 
in the October bulletin of the Unitarian 
Mr. Beyor then de- 


| scribed the plan and announced that de- 
| tails would be presented at the next chap- 


} 


ter meeting. 

And Isaiah Chase, speaking at the 
First Parish Church in West Roxbury, 
Mass., on “home support, emotional up- 
lift and treatment of daily affairs,” as 
justifying the existence of the parish 


- church, said with respect to his third item: 


“We need the technical and practical 


' experience of the laymen united with the 


| 


| ter. 


spiritual insight and idealism of the minis- 
This can he reached through the me- 


_ dium of sermons touching on the economic 


and social problems of the day. 


It can 


also be reached through a fraternal spirit 


between layman and minister. 


Another 


- good means of arriving at this union is the 


-joners.” 


1 
uy 


suggestion of sermon topics by the parish- 
Mr. Chase then made a point 
that needed no pressing when he told of 
the parishioner who asked his minister to 


consider a certain topic in a sermon, and 


received the reply that he would have 
heard it discussed if he had been present 
a week ago. 

At the church in Topeka, Kans., William 
J. Burns, chapter counsellor for that re- 
gion, without special reference to the new 
plan, thus related how the chapter, in 
effect, had admirably carried out the first 
agreement of ““The New Partnership’’: 

“It is encouraging to see our local chap- 
ter express itself so freely, as it did recently, 
in telling its minister that it expected him 
to continue the outspoken and honest at- 
titude toward economic and social affairs 
which has thus far marked his ministry 
here.” Mr. Burns gave a comprehensive 
description of the purposes and activities 
of the Laymen’s League, and urged that 
the Topeka group, renamed the ‘Tom 
McNeal Chapter’ in honor of Kansas’s 
prominent Unitarian layman, should real- 
ize to the full its opportunities for service 
to the church and community. 

“In my capacity as chapter counsellor 
for the Laymen’s League,” he said, “I am 
receiving requests for the establishment of 
local chapters in other churches here in the 
Middle West, and from churches that have 
had League chapters as well as from 
those which have never had such a group. 
The ministers are waking up to the value of 
the League and to what it can mean to them 
in successfully carrying on their work.” 

Probably the most interesting person- 
ality in a Unitarian pulpit on Laymen’s 
Sunday was Edward Holton James, 
nephew of William and Henry James, pro- 
found student of the Bible, and author of 
several books on the life of Jesus and a 
well-known volume on India. Recently 
he spent a year in India, where he ran 
counter to the British rule in his attempts 
to aid the Indian National movement. 

Preaching in the Unitarian church of 
Bridgewater, Mass., he extolled the Bible 
as “‘the greatest treasure of the human 
race,’ not as the revealed word of God, but 
as “a great historical novel which records 
man’s struggles against idolatry,’ a crusade 
begun by Abraham, completed by Jesus. 

“The modern humanists,” he said, ‘‘are 
turning away from the idea of God and 
from the Bible as a source of guidance,” 
he said. 
take. The progress of religion consists 
not in turning away from the Bible, but in 
finding new truth in the Bible, in loving 
the Bible, and in searching the Bible as it 
has never been searched before.”’ 

Science cannot lead to the great im- 
ponderable values of honor, beauty and 
love, and it flounders hopelessly when it 
approaches God “as a living spirit that 
represents superlatives of all conceivable 
good values,” declared Henry Scott, 
honorary vice-president of the League, 
who preached at Lexington, Mass. Yet, 


“They are making a great mis-- 


he continued, leading men of science tell 
us that they find evidence to support the 
profoundest beliefs of theistic religion, 
among them the conviction that “‘the uni- 
verse is friendly no less toward man than 
towards other creatures, . . . . that there 
is in man a spiritual life or consciousness 
which is a part of, and which reflects, a 
cosmic consciousness; that infinite love 
and purpose are at work.” ‘‘Humanists 
who rely on science for their denial of God 
are refuted by the leaders of science,”’ he 
declared. He asked: ‘‘Is not man, the 
well-nigh unbelievable origin and growth of 
man, the nobility of his heart and mind, his 
soul, evidence of some great Creator, some 
far-off purpose?” 

A similar conviction, rooted in the teach- 
ings of Jesus, was voiced by Clifton Neal, 
preaching at All Souls’ Church in Braintree, 
Mass. The abundant life, he said, was 
Jesus’ great proclamation, and such life is 
to be attained through the love of God as 
enjoined in the First Great Command- 
ment. And no less true today is Jesus’ 
teaching that God ‘‘is the eternal, loving 
Father of mankind.”’ From the Fatherhood 
of God follows naturally the sonship of 
man: “‘Hach one of us in like manner as 
Jesus is a child of the Most High.” 
And, contrary to the contention of the 
humanists, the spiritual understanding and 
authority of Jesus and kindred great 
spirits through the ages does not depend 
on a knowledge of modern science. 

At Dunkirk, N. Y., Julian H. Case spoke 
of “economic security, mental satisfaction 
and spiritual contentment” as the three 
elements making for peace. ‘Are these 
three factors of our lives in balance to- 
day?” he asked. ‘‘We have progressed too 
rapidly, economically and mentally. We 
need to ‘catch up’ spiritually. The evi- 
dences of this spiritual lag are the increas- 
ing number of searchers for contentment.” 

Bleecker Marquette, executive secretary 
of the Better Housing and Public Health 
Federation in Cincinnati, Ohio, issued from 
the pulpit of the First Unitarian Church in 
that city a terrific indictment against those 
in industrial and commercial power for the 
breakdown of their system and their failure 
to attack the job of reconstruction. 

“Tt’s up to you to show us how to make 
this industrial machine work,” he declared. 
“The problem is simple. We have a popu- 
lation of about 130,000,000 who want a 
decent living. They can easily produce 
all they need. Now then, what we have 
to do is to get these goods distributed to 
our people. Certainly there is a way to 
accomplish that. You say the present 
industrial order in America is the best the 
world has seen. Very well, show us how 
it can meet this problem. We believe it is 
your responsibility, and we call upon you 
to offer a constructive plan, which so far 
as we know you haven’t done yet.” 

Progress of putting religion to work in 
social and economic life is impeded, said 
Dr. Robert ©. Dexter at Hudson, Mass., by 
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“those who have possessions, those who 
are the favored children of the present 
order, in positions of control, not only in 
our economic and political organization, 
but in the church itself.” Roy M. Cush- 
man, executive secretary of the Boston 
Council of Social Agencies, said at Newton 
Centre, Mass., that the church should be 
the source of inspiration to service, rather 
than the medium through which the service 
is to be rendered. 

At the Church of the Brotherhood in 
Chicago, Ill., laymen had charge of both 
service and music, and the president of the 
church, Charles Nelson, preached, saying 
that the church was essentially the lay- 
men’s property and outlining the duties 
that such ownership demanded. 

The Columbus Tyler chapter in Somer- 
ville, Mass., which has observed Laymen’s 
Sunday every year since the custom was in- 


stituted, had its fourteenth observance with 
George Drake in the pulpit; and the First 
Parish Church in Dorchester, Mass., at its 
thirteenth observance, heard N. Winthrop 
Robinson preach on “Our Common Heri- 
tage.’ The First Unitarian Church in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., had its Sunday December 
2, with H. R. Mayberry as the speaker. 

Other preachers for lay service so far 
reported were as follows: Perey W. Gard- 
ner, formerly president of the League and 
now an honorary vice-president and chap- 
ter counsellor, Uxbridge and Mendon, 
Mass.; Fred C. Gray, principal of Law- 
rence Academy, Groton, Mass.; Edward P. 
Furber, Fitchburg, Mass.; Dr. Lyman 
Richards, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; Clarence 
Hinckley Knowlton, First Parish, Quincy, 
Mass.; Samuel F. Bumpus, general secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A., Fall River, 
Mass. 


Dr. Eisenlohr’s Fiftieth Anniversary 


A very unusual event in the life of a 
church took place at St. John’s Unitarian 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, Sunday, No- 
vember 18, when the fiftieth anniversary 
of the installation of Dr. Hugo G. Hisen- 
lohr as minister of St. John’s Church was 
celebrated at a special service followed by a 
testimonial dinner. 

Dr. Eisenlohr was born in Cincinnati 
in 1860, the son of Rev. G. W. Hisenlohr, 
minister of St. Paul’s German Protestant 
Church. St. John’s Church, when its 
pulpit became vacant in 1884, invited Dr. 
Hisenlohr to be its minister without so 
much as asking him to candidate in the 
pulpit. Dr. Eisenlohr was installed on 
November 9, 1884, as minister of the 
church, and served until September 1, 
1931, when Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer be- 
came the minister and Dr. Eisenlohr was 
honored by the congregation with the title 
of minister emeritus. 

Inasmuch as Dr. Wisenlohr is still quite 
active in the work of the church, the con- 
gregation felt justified in regarding the 
celebration as the fiftieth anniversary of 
his pastorate at St. John’s Church. 

In the morning there was a service of 
commemoration at which the choir, under 
the direction of Dr. John A. Hoffmann, 
dean of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, with Leo A. Paalz, also of the Con- 
servatory, at the organ, rendered beauti- 
fully a musical program which included 
“The Heavens Are Telling,” by Haydn, 
“The Hallelujah Chorus” from ‘‘The Mes- 
siah,” by Handel, and an anthem entitled 
“The Beatitudes,” composed by Dr. 
George A. Leighton when he was organist 
of the church and dedicated to Dr. Eisen- 
lohr at the time of his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. The service was conducted joint- 
ly by Mr. Krolfifer and Dr. Eisenlohr, and 
the preacher of the morning was Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish, president of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

Dr. Cornish, in a sermon entitled ‘‘This 


Spiritual Golden Jubilee,” said in part: 
‘While a whole half century of a minister’s 
service cannot ever be adequately tabu- 
lated, certain broad aspects of Dr. Eisen- 
lohr’s labors in this metropolitan area can 
be reverently studied and appraised. It 
is not the setting of the life in Cincinnati 
that is of eternal value. This great city 
by the banks of a noble river is a tremen- 
dous achievement. What indeed would it 
be worth unless it sheltered life? Imagine 
it, if you can, absolutely empty of people— 
its streets forsaken, its houses uninhabited, 
no sound anywhere but the blowing of the 
wind through gaping windows. Imagine 
Cincinnati uninhabited. It would be 
worth nothing. It would slowly fall into 
ruin as deserted cities have in distant parts. 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh discovered 
one such forsaken ruin in the jungles of 
Yucatan. This great city with all its 
shelter and beauty and material wealth is 
quite valueless except as it is useful to 
human life. It is the men and women of 
Cincinnati who make the city, living and 
dying, accumulating possessions, their 
hearts filled with either disappointment 
or hope. 

“Tt is of supreme importance what men 
believe, if they are filled with hope both 
for this life and the life which is to come. 
It is of supreme importance how they act. 


Imagine a city of three-quarters of a 


million Dillingers. It would be Hell. 
Imagine a city composed wholly of men of 
good will, filled with the spirit of the 
Nazarene. It would be an earthly para- 
dise. Into the plastic material of this 
great area Dr. Hisenlohr has given him- 
self unstintedly with wisdom, great kind- 
liness, with understanding, and with 
vision, for half a century. No man in this 
city 1s more respected and more beloved. 
Certain bare statistics of his services can be 
stated. He has solemnized about 6,000 
marriages. He has conducted 10,000 
funerals. He has baptized 6,500 children. 


He has preached from this pulpit 2,500 
times. Reckoning all the other public 
speeches together, he has delivered 3,000 
addresses in addition to his preaching. 
These are round numbers and undoubtedly 
conservative. And all the services and 
addresses and sermons have reflected the 
same light of expectation and of hope of 
spiritual achievement and of immortality. 
They have all reflected such a light of hope 
as has never yet been clearly seen on land 
or sea, but which has been discerned by 
seer and prophet and religious leader down 
through the centuries. He has walked 
with God, and we rise up and call him 
blessed.” 

Following the service, before the con- 
gregation had left the church auditorium, 
Albert Leeker took the place of Edwin E. 
Kurzynski in an address to the minister 
emeritus, expressing the appreciation of 
the congregation to Dr. Hisenlohr and 
presenting him with a gift of a $500 bond. 

Printed copies of a history of St. John’s 
Unitarian Church which had been written 
by Dr. Hisenlohr and read at the 1934 
meeting of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, were placed on sale. Copies of this 
publication are still available. 


At 12.30 p. m., the second part of the | 


program, consisting of a testimonial dinner, — 


took place at the Cincinnati Club. H. 
William Brockmann was toastmaster, and 
short addresses were given by representa- 
tives of the three generations spanned by 
the ministry of Dr. Eisenlohr. Those who 
spoke were Charles W. Weidner, Jr., Edwin 
E. Kurzynski (by proxy), and Ralph C. 
Taylor. Rabbi David Philipson, a guest 
of honor, who has had a ministry of forty- 
six years in the Rockdale Avenue Temple 
and who has long been associated with 
Dr. Eisenlohr in the religious work of the 
city, spoke with appreciation of his 
friendship with Dr. Hisenlohr and of their 
sense of union in the common cause of 
liberal religion in the community. Dr. 
Philipson is nationally known as a leader 
in Reformed Judaism. He particularly 
stressed in his address the inter-religious 
relations of Jews and Christians. 
Krolfifer and Dr. Cornish added tributes 


Mr. 


to the minister emeritus, and Rev. John — 


Malick of the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society of Cincinnati, Rev. Carl H. 
Olson of the First Universalist Church of 
Cincinnati, and Rey. Hans Haupt of St. 


Peter’s Protestant Church, a daughter 


chureh of St. John’s, also made brief re- 
marks on their appreciation of the pleasure 
of being present at the celebration, and 
on their association with Dr. Eisenlohr. 
Music at the dinner was furnished by 


_—_- 


a trio of students from the Cincinnati 


Conservatory of Music. At the close of 
the dinner Dr. Hisenlohr was asked to 
pronounce the benediction, after which all 
present joined in a version of ‘Should 
Auld Acquaintance Be Forgot’ especially 
written for the occasion. 
Julius F. Krolfifer. 
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The Pardees Celebrate Their Golden Wedding 


The fiftieth anniversary of the marriage 
of Rey. and Mrs. Joseph N. Pardee was 
recently celebrated by a congregation of 
friends that filled the beautiful new parish 
church in Bolton, Mass. In the receiving 
line with the ancient couple stood three 
sons and one daughter, while four of the 
nine grandchildren and several young 
friends served as ushers. One comment 
made was: “Here is a family of nineteen 
members that has never been broken 
either by death or by emigration.” 

There was a musical program. Mar- 
jorie, the granddaughter of the Pardees, 
recited “When Grandma Was a Little 
Girl.”’” There was appropriate speaking: 
Rev. Edwin B. Dolan of the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Churches, a long-time 


An enjoyable social hour followed in the 
parish hall, where refreshments were 
served, and where Rev. George E. Jaques, 
minister of the Bolton church, prevailed 
upon Mr. Pardee to make a short speech. 

Mr. Pardee’s first pastorate in the Hast 
was in Medfield, Mass., from which he 
went to one in Laconia, N. H., after a three 
years’ term of service. After three years 
at Laconia he was forced to give up the 
ministry because of failing health, but went 
to Billerica, Mass., to take up farming, 
which pursuit he followed for twelve 
years. 

At the end of the period Mr. Pardee was 
attracted too strongly by his first love— 
the ministry—to stay away from it any 
longer, so, despite his long absence from the 


| 


_ personal friend, testified in the spirit of 
the occasion; in the absence of Dr. James 
, C. Duncan, secretary of the Worcester 
| Conference, Rev. William Channing Brown 
. took his place; and Rev. E. W. McGlennan 
of Westboro, Mass., spoke for the Young 
/ People’s Religious Union. 

Rey. Ivan Klein of Berlin, Mass., secre- 
tary of the Worcester Association of Uni- 
_ tarian ministers, presented a sum of money 
to Mr. Pardee in the name of the Associa- 
tion, and Arthur Whitcomb, master of 
| Bolton Grange, presented Mrs. Pardee 
| with a gift from the Grange in recognition 
of her long service as pianist. 

Nelson Pardee, speaking for the sons, 
presented a large, framed picture of Mr. 
' Pardee to the church, and it was gracefully 
received by Mrs. Perley B. Sawyer of the 
| parish committee. 


REV. AND MRS. JOSEPH N. PARDEE AND THEIR DESCENDANTS 


pulpit and his advancing years, he began 
to look for a ministerial post. The Bolton 
church was at that time in a badly de- 
pressed state and apparently offered little 
opportunity for pastoral success, but Mr. 
Pardee accepted its ministry and once 
more plunged into parish work. Another 
twelve years found the situation entirely 
changed. An enthusiastic, well-developed 
church accepted Mr. Pardee’s resignation 
with regret and bestowed upon him the 
title of minister emeritus as he retired to 
private life and a well-earned rest. 

Even retired, Mr. Pardee is not com- 
pletely out of touch with community af- 
fairs, and he and Mrs. Pardee are still ac- 
tive in the work of the Boy Scouts and 
with a congregation of young girls at the 
Bolton cottage of the State Industrial 
School for Girls. 


Mr. Luce’s Warning 


Congressman tells Unitarian Club of 
dangers in present regime—Dr. 
Joy on world-wide liberalism 

Members of the Unitarian Club of Bos- 
ton, Mass., gathered for their first meeting 
of the season November 14, and heard Dr. 
Charles R. Joy, administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, warn them that the Unitarian churches 
of Transylvania, the oldest of the de- 
nomination in the world, were doomed 
unless they received help from American 
liberals in getting their rights. Financial 
aid, he continued, although sorely needed, 
is not now as urgent as the effective assist- 
ance of Unitarians toward seeing that the 
Transylvanian churches get the rights 
guaranteed them, but in practice denied, 
by the Rumanian government. 

Dr. Joy was the preliminary speaker, 
preceding Congressman Robert Luce, 
Unitarian and representative from the 
thirteenth Massachusetts district, who 
spoke from inside knowledge of the New 
Deal on “What Is Happening in Wash- 
ington..’ 

The plea for the rights of the Unitarians 
in Transylvania came in the course of Dr. 
Joy’s account of the great international 
meeting of liberals which he attended this 
past summer in Copenhagen. 

Congressman Luce warned his hearers 
of the weakened power of the legislative 
branch of the government and other vio- 
lations of traditional American democracy 
under the new administration. Congress 
now, he said, asks for only a memorandum 
from the President as to what laws it 
should enact. With all the huge expendi- 
ture of funds and the multiplicatgon of 
bureaus, the administration has done 
nothing to restore confidence on the part 
of leaders of business enterprise, Mr. Luce 
declared. He gave full credit, however, 
for its elimination of child labor, for the 
spreading of work, and for the initiation 
of needed construction work to lessen un- 
employment, but industry, he said, is 
still in stagnation. 

Intelligent men, he continued, should 
understand these dangerous tendencies 
toward thwarting constitutional govern- 
ment; they should come to an increased 
appreciation of the American system that 
has undergirded the greatest prosperity 
enjoyed by any nation; they should re- 
member why there was a Revolutionary 
War. Mr. Luce received an enthusiastic 
ovation from the Club at the conclusion 
of his address. 

The date of the December meeting 
has been changed from the customary 
second Wednesday of the month to Thurs- 
day, December 20, in order to enable Dr. 
Archibald T. Davison of Harvard Univer- 
sity to be present, with a chorus from 
Harvard and Radcliffe, to speak on the 
origin and development of Christmas 
carols, with illustrative selections by the 
chorus. 
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NEW Y. P. R. U. SECRETARY 


Miss Betsy Dekema of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has recently been appointed New 
England field secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. Miss Dekema 
has already assumed her duties and plans 
to visit as many groups within this area 
as possible. 

The new Y. P. R. U. secretary is par- 
ticularly able to help local societies, since 
she has had a wide experience with young 
people’s groups. In the People’s Church 
in Kalamazoo she was successively presi- 
dent of the Junior Alliance, of the high 
school Unity Club, and of the College 
Students Round Table. In the First 
Church, Chicago, Ill., she served as secre- 
tary and then as acting president of the 


Channing Club. She has also worked with 
a Negro community center group, with 
the Christian Endeavor, and with the 
Girl Reserves. 

Besides experience with local groups, 
Miss Dekema has been active in Federa- 
tion and National Y. P. R. U. activities. 
She has been on the Shoals Committee, the 
News Committee, the Middle West Sub- 
Executive Committee, and from 1931 to 
her appointment was a national director. 
For the past four years she has been a 
member of the committee responsible for 
the Dunes Conference, and last year with 
the Y. P. R. U. Chicago secretary she or- 
ganized the area served by this conference 
into the Great Lakes Federation. 

Miss Dekema attended Western State 
Teachers’ College, where she majored in 
music and journalism. While there she 
was a member of the archery and girls’ 
hockey team. Last year Miss Dekema 
studied at the Social Service Administra- 
tion Graduate School of the University of 
Chicago, including one course at the Mead- 
ville Theological School. During her time 
in Chicago she was a member of the Uni- 
versity chapel choir, and was on the staff 
of the Sarah Hackett Stevenson Memorial. 

Since 1930 finances have necessitated 
the Y. P. R. U.’s reducing its staff from 


two full-time field workers, two part-time, 
and an executive secretary, to one full- 
time secretary, the present executive 
secretary, and two part-time field workers. 
New England, where many of the groups 
are and from which comes much of the 
financial support, has had little field work 
during this time, and the Y. P. R. U. has 
consequently been anxious to add a sec- 
retary. This year a small cumulative 
balance from previous years and the co- 
operation of the American Unitarian 
Association has made added field work 
possible. 

The staff now includes Winthrop M. 
Southworth, Jr., executive secretary; Miss 
Betsy Dekema, New England field secre- 
tary; Miss Dorothy M. Nugent, office 
secretary; Truman La P. Hayes, part-time 
secretary in Chicago, and Miss Theodora 
Corey, part-time secretary on the Pacific 
Coast. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Carlyle Summerbell has accepted a 
call for the balance of the church year to 
the First Unitarian Church, Trenton, N. J. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes, minister of 
Community Church, New York, N. Y., 
Norman Hapgood of Petersham, Mass., 
and William Lundell, a former Unitarian 
minister, were heard over a coast-to-coast 
network of the National Broadcasting 
Company, Sunday, November 18, in a 
literary conversation on the American 
Fireside Program sponsored by the Home 
Library Foundation. 

The engagement of Miss Caroline Drisko, 
daughter of Professor and Mrs. W. J. 
Drisko of Winchester, Mass., to George 
Dunham, Jr., of Brighton, Mass., has 
been announced. Both Miss Drisko and 
Mr. Dunham have been prominent in the 
work of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 
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PEORIA LECTURE SERIES 


Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson, minister 
of St. John’s Universalist Church, Joliet, 
Ill., who is affiliated with the Unitarian 
Fellowship, was the speaker at the Peoria, 
Ill., Universalist church December 2 in 
the Sunday evening lecture series being 
sponsored by the church. Dr. Macpher- 
son’s subject was “The Poetry of Robert 
Burns.” 

Previous speakers in the lecture series 
have been Dr. Norman Thomas on ‘“‘Why 
I Am a Socialist,’ and Kirby Page, former 
editor of The World Tomorrow, on “After 
the New Deal—What?”’ 

At the meeting December 9 Dr. Fred 
Eastman, editor of the Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary Register, will speak on 
“Movies, Manners and Morals.”’ 


% * 


CALLED TO BROCKTON 
Rey. Wilburn B. Miller, minister of the 
First Parish Church, Stow, Mass., since 
1930, has accepted a call to the Unity 
Church of Brockton, Mass. 


RELIGIOUS EXHIBIT 


There is being shown at Unitarian head- 
quarters at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., a creche of pottery figures, fired in 
a kiln and then colored by hand, designed 
and made by Mrs. Robert B. Stone, a 
member of the First Church of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 

In speaking of the exhibit, which will be 
displayed until after Christmas, C. Howard 
Walker, well-known architect and art 
critic, wrote an appreciation, in part as 
follows: ‘There is now on exhibit a creche 
by Alice Balch Stone that is comparable 
with the best work of the past. The figures 
are finely conceived and studied, and there 
are characterizations that are unusual. 
The Joseph is young and kneeling in adora- 
tion, the Mary, half lying on the ground, 
bowed over the manger, weary with travel 
and with travail, forgets it all in her inef- 
fable love. No Madonna has ever been so 
frail or human. Behind her is that un- 
heard-of thing, a reverential donkey; the 
cattle and sheep peacefully attend, and 
above, hovering with fluttering wings, are 
beatific little angels. It is a work of art.” 

The creche is on exhibition in the Re- 
ligious Arts Guild room. 


* * 


ACCEPTS DIRECTORSHIP 


Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister of King’s | 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., has accepted mem- 


bership on the Board of Directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Rev. 
F. Raymond Sturtevant. 
* * 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

The nominating committee charged with 
the duty of presenting nominations for 
regional vice-presidents and members 
of the board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association, to be elected at the 
annual meeting in May, will meet at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., December 
12, at 10 a. m. Persons desiring to bring 
names to the attention of the committee 
may communicate with the chairman, 
William C. Crawford, 596 Cambridge 
Street, Allston, Mass. 

* * 
ANNUAL Y. P. R. U. DANCE 

The Crystal Room of the Hotel Ken- 
more, Boston, Mass., is to be the scene of 
the fourteenth annual dance of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, Friday, De 
cember 7, at 9p.m. Miss Barbara Sturte- 
vant of Baltimore, Md., and Ernest Brown 
of Bedford, Mass., are co-chairmen of the 
committee in charge. Other members are 
Nelson Hastings, John Hartwell, and Curtis 
Spence. 

* * 

Braintree, Mass.—Rey. Raymond B. 
Bragg, secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, will be the speaker at the 
Thursday Evening Public Forum in A 
Souls’ Church, December 138. Mr. Bragg’: 
subject will be “Living Today in Hitler's 
Germany.” 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Roy M. Cushman is executive secretary 
of the Boston Council of Social Agencies. 
He is a member of the Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Melrose, Mass., and 
is chairman of the Social Relations Com- 
mittee of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 


Bradford E. Gale is minister of the Uni- 
tarian Congregational Society of Lin- 
coln, Mass., and is president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. 

Rowland Gray-Smith is associated with 
the work of the West-End Community 
House, Boston, Mass. He graduated 
from Spurgen’s College, London, re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of philosophy 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1933, and has done graduate work at the 
Harvard Divinity School. He has 
preached in many Unitarian churches in 
the vicinity of Boston, and has served as 
musical commentator from various radio 
stations. 


Robert H. Loomis is a member of the 
Unitarian church in West Newton, 
Mass., and is treasurer of the Lend-a- 
Hand Society and Norfolk House Cen- 
ter. Heisalife member of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League and was a founder of 
that organization. He is an investment 
counsellor in Boston, Mass. 


Dilworth Lupton is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church (Unitarian-Univer- 
salist) in Cleveland, Ohio. 


George Lawrence Parker is minister of 
the Congregational Society (Unitarian), 
Keene, N. H. 


Robert T. Weston is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Schenectady, N. Y. 


* * 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NOTES 


A meeting of the board of trustees will 
be held at the school December 7. Mrs. 
James W. Sever of Cambridge, Mass., has 
been elected a member of the board. 

The eighth annual Young People’s Con- 
ference will be held December 29 to Janu- 
ary 1. 

A gasoline motor has been presented to 
Mr. Fay for work in the Auto Mechanics 
Department by the McDuff Machine 


' Company of Laconia. 


* * 


EVENING ALLIANCE GROUP 


The regular meeting of the Evening 
Alliance of Greater Boston will be held in 


_ the parish hall, Arlington Street Church, 
' Boston, Mass., Dec. 18, at 7.15 p.m. Mrs. 
| Endicott P. Saltonstall of the Children’s 


Mission will speak at 8 p. m. on the sub- 


ject, “Ministering to Children.” 


ee ck 


CHURCH LOYALTY NOTE 
Scituate, Mass.—The first month of 


- Church Loyalty Project has brought an 
- increase of twenty-three percent in at- 
 tendance with an average of sixty-qne as 
compared to forty-four for the same 


period last year. Each of the organiza- 


tions has been invited to attend a special | 


service. The interest in every department 
of the church has also increased. Pach 
member of the church has been appointed 
a committee of one to make at least one 
parish call a week, thus to participate ac- 
tively in the work of the project. The 
project is being carried through December 
Ue). 


* * 
MONDAY CLUB MEETING 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., Monday, December 10, at 11 a. m. 
Business meeting, reports, and discussion 
of plans for the future. There will also 
be speakers. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minis- 
ter. Chorus of nien’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Rey. Prof. Herbert H. Farmer, 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 

Weekday services, 12 noon. Monday, Organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; December 11-14, Rev. 
Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., Christ Church, New 
Work, Nis Yi: 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 7.30 p. m. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Est. 1848 Incorporated 1879 


A few vacancies. Enrollment accepted. Junior School- 
gtades 6 to 8. College preparation carefully organized. 
Winter sports emphasized. Supervised study. Individual 
attention given each boy. Catalogue. 
Carl B. Wetherell, Headmaster, 
Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


Read daily by 
Call, or 


B millions! 
write for L E, 
catalog. 

Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., 


Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill 
School for Girls -:- — Greenfield, Mass. 


Beautiful buildings, fire-proof construction. 
A school with an atmosphere. The broad 
curriculum includes college preparation and 
two-year advanced course, with exceptional 
equipment for Music, Art, Mensendieck, 
and Physical Training. Address the Co- 
Principals, Isabel B. Cressler, Caroline L. 
Sumner. Trustees must be approved by 
the 


American Unitarian Association 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilo- 
cycles. 

Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.30 p. m., and Tuesday, 9.30 a. m., 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1380 kilocycles. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station KECA. 
1480 kilocycles. 


Lowell, Mass., All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Simeon E. Cozad, minister. Henry Jack- 
son Warren, Director of Music. Sundays 
10.80 a. m. Station WLLH., 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kiloeycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., Second Parish, Dr. 
Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 11 a. m., Station 
WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State Hause 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 
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Pleasantries 


Johnnie had just had a new baby sister. 


A neighbor, to tease him, offered to buy | 


the baby and give him a dollar a pound for 
her, but Johnnie refused. The neighbor 
then said: ‘Johnnie, you seem to like your 
baby sister a lot.” 

“Tt isn’t that,’ said Johnnie, “but if 
you are going to buy her by the pound 
T’ll wait till she grows some more.””—Path- 
finder. 

He had bought a barometer, and a fort- 
night later the instrument maker from 
whom he bought it passed the door. 

‘Well, are you satisfied with the barom- 
eter?” asked the instrument maker. 

“Rather!”’ said the owner. “I’ve had it 
a fortnight, and we have had fine weather 
all the time.””—The Front Rank. 

ok * 

Jack: ‘How did you like the football 
game?” 

Doris: ‘‘Oh, they didn’t play. Just as 
they started, one man got the ball and 
started to run away with it, and they all 
began to jump on one another.’’—Allston 
(Mass.) Recorder. 

* Ok 

Little Don, aged four, stood watching 
the rain beat down. ‘‘Mother, does Presi- 
dent Roosevelt make it rain?” 

“Oh, no, dear; God makes it rain,’ 
swered the mother. 

“But, mother, does President Roosevelt 


tell Him to?’—Parents. 
* * 


” an- 


Mistress: ‘‘Did you enjoy your day at 
the seaside, Mary?” 

Mary: ‘No, I didn’t, mum, all the pic- 
ture ’ouses was full, so we ’ad ter wander 
around the beach, and watch the ships all 
day.’’—Border Cities Star. 

ok * 

“How do you spend your income?” 

“About 30 per cent for shelter, 30 per 
cent for clothing, 40 per cent for food and 
20 per cent for amusement.” 

“But that adds up to 120 per cent.” 

“That’s right.’”’— New Outlook. 

* * 

Policeman: ‘“‘How did you knock him 
down?” 

Motorist: “I didn’t, I slowed up to let 
him go across—and he fainted.’’—Hx- 
change. 

* 6 

Chemistry Professor: ‘““What is the most 
outstanding contribution that chemistry 
has given to the world?” 

Frosh: ‘“‘Blondes.’”’—Carnegie Tech Pup- 
pet. 

* * 

Fisherman: “I tell you it was that long. 
I never saw such a fish!”’ 

Friend: ‘I belie e you.”—Wall Street 
Journal. 

*K * 

One thing we like about Shirley Temple 
is that she hasn’t been to Reno yet.—Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Advertiser. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


_ American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


| Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Alf Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 


_ Theological School 


Founded 1844 


_ trains for the liberal ministry of 


today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 


School’s own curriculum a wide 


variety of subjects. For informa- 


tion address 


| President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 
reorganizations of League 


NEW LAY MOVEMENT 5, Chapters, and revivals of 


layman interest and activity, in many patishes, to- 
gether with the growth of the ‘New Partnership”’ project, 
and the continuance of long established activities, have put 
an unprecedented burden of work on the League and made 
more urgent than ever an increased number of members 
contributing Special Membership gifts. Send checks. or 
pledges to 


HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., CAP. 1230 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides annuities for Unitarian ministers sixty-five | 
years of age or over, who have had at least twenty 
years of active service in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and annual contributions from 
churches or friends are much needed. 


Please send contributions promptly to the 


Treasurer---Albert A. Pollard, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


GETTING ‘KID OF A ‘RIDDLE 


The Riddle of 
What to Give for Christmas 


finds a much appreciated solution in a subscription to 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


22 Issues $1.00 
Please send 


1 Year $3.00 


Christmas Gift Subscriptions to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
to the following names and addresses 
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